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At the time of our Revolution, when taxation of the 
Colonies was resisted on the ground that constitutionally 
there could be no taxation without representation, there 
was no real representation in England itself. Out of a 
population of eight millions there were only one hundred 
and sixty thousand electors. The House of Commons was 
the " representative of nominal boroughs, of ruined and ex- 
terminated towns, of noble families, of wealthy individuals, 
of foreign potentates." 2 Public morals had sunk to the low- 
est point of degradation. Seats in Parliament were bought 
and sold like commodities in the market. The members 
themselves were equally bought like sheep in the shambles. 
" Pensions and Court places were used to influence debates. 
Bribery was employed on a scale never known before. 5 ' 3 

1 The Life and Times of John Dickinson, 1732-1808. Prepared 
at the request of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, by Charles J. 
Stille, LL.D., Philadelphia, 1891. 

2 Green's " History of the English People/' p. 765. 

3 Ibid. 

Vol. xv.— 1 (1) 
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The Treasury, it is said, spent in a single day as high as 
twenty-five thousand pounds in the purchase of members. 
It was an age of venality. The king, George the Third, 
instead of reigning by means of a responsible ministry, 
was determined to reign as king and ministry combined. 
" Walpole and Newcastle had made bribery and borough- 
jobbing the base of their power. George the Third seized 
it, in his turn, as a base of the power he proposed to give 
to the crown. The royal revenue was employed to buy seats 
and to buy votes." 1 Such was the condition of public 
affairs in England at the close of the French and Indian 
War, closed by the Peace of Paris in February, 1763. 

By that peace France lost her dominion on the American 
continent. But the cost of the war which transferred that 
dominion to England had been enormous. At its termina- 
tion the debt of England amounted to one hundred and forty 
million pounds. The public burthens pressed heavily. How 
were they to be borne ? It was said that they had been, in 
part, incurred by protecting the Colonies against the French 
and Indians, and that the Colonies were justly bound to aid 
in discharging them. This was the opinion of the king and 
his minister, George Grenville, and the result was the pas- 
sage of the Stamp Act, — that fatal act which, in its conse- 
quences, led to war, and war to the disruption of the British 
empire. The news of the passage of the Stamp Act caused 
universal excitement and alarm in the Colonies. It was a 
startling change in the policy of the mother-country, and 
put the whole industry and property of the Colonies at the 
mercy of Parliament. 

It was at this portentous moment that we begin to get a 
distinct view of the men who, with few exceptions, had 
hitherto been little known beyond their own respective 
communities, but whose names now became household 
words throughout the Colonies. Among these names, and 
one of the most conspicuous, is the name of John Dickin- 
son. After more than three-quarters of a century since his 

1 Green's " History of the English People/' p. 765. 
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death, we are now presented with a history of his life. That 
history has been written by a gentleman whose historical 
studies, wide culture, literary tastes, and literary skill emi- 
nently qualified him for the task. The name of Dr. Stille is 
an assurance that his work has been worthily and faithfully 
done ; that he has not only given us the facts relating to the 
individual life whose career he has traced, but the spring 
and flow of those political movements amid the surges of 
which that life was passed. If the reader should hesitate, 
here and there, to adopt his opinions with regard to the men 
and events of the Revolutionary period, he will, perforce, 
concede the sincerity with which he holds them, and the 
ability with which he defends them. 

John Dickinson occupied, during the earlier stages of the 
Revolutionary contest, a leading position in the councils of 
his country and in the affections of his countrymen, but 
during the progress of that contest he suffered an eclipse. 
He could not, at the time it was proposed, support the 
Declaration of Independence. He thought that final step 
should not be taken " without some prelusory trials of our 
strength," and because it was important to first ascertain the 
disposition of France, with whom the Congress was then 
negotiating, and because it would tend to disunite his coun- 
trymen at a moment when the union of all was essential to 
success. 

At this day we are not apt to recall or to dwell upon the 
fact that in the controversy with England public sentiment 
in the Colonies was far from being unanimous. The Loy- 
alists, so called, might regret or be strongly opposed to the 
measures of king and Parliament, but separation, as a rem- 
edy, they regarded with horror. They would petition, they 
would remonstrate, they would use all lawful methods of 
opposition, but revolution, armed resistance, independence, 
they shrunk from and abhorred. They believed the British 
connection necessary to the security, peace, and happiness of 
the Colonies. They saw only intestine strife, disorder, and 
anarchy if that connection should be dissolved. Mr. Dick- 
inson, on the contrary, while anxious to preserve the tie 
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which bound the Colonies to the mother-country, would 
resist unconstitutional acts of Parliament by arms, if peti- 
tion and remonstrance failed to effect their repeal. But 
later events showed that no petition, no remonstrance, no 
measures of non-exportation or non-importation could have 
any effect upon such a king as George the Third and such 
a Parliament as we have described in the outset of this arti- 
cle. Both king and Parliament were determined to tax the 
Colonies, and to curb that republican spirit which, under 
one form or another, was more or less apparent in all of 
them. Compromise was impossible. 

And when the second petition to the king was rejected, 
" not a syllable, to my recollection," says Mr. Dickinson, 
" was ever uttered in favor of a reconciliation with Great 
Britain" (" Life," page 196). For him and for the men who 
had agreed with him the die was then cast. But at the time 
independence was proposed he did not think, as we have 
seen, that the hour had yet come; but that evil, and not 
good, would be the result of that final declaration. In 
taking this ground, his motives were clear and his courage 
of the highest order. But " he sank at once," says Dr. 
Stille, " from the position of a leader, which he had held for 
twelve years, to that of a martyr to his opinions." But 
character and abilities such as his could not long be per- 
mitted to remain obscured or unemployed. " His public 
life," says Dr. Stille, " was eclipsed, but not extinguished, by 
the attitude he assumed in regard to the Declaration of 
Independence." As we shall see hereafter, he proved his 
patriotism by remaining firm in defence of the cause, and 
in 1779 he was again returned to Congress from Delaware. 
In 1780 he was a member of the Delaware Assembly, and 
the next year President of that State. From 1782 until 
1785 he was President of Pennsylvania. 

But we must go back and, under the guiding hand of 
Dr. Stille, rapidly trace the life of John Dickinson, through 
its more general aspects, from youth to age. But whoever 
desires to acquaint himself with the details of that life — with 
the early political history of Pennsylvania, with the men 
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and times of the Revolutionary period, and with the forma- 
tive era of our Federal Constitution and government — should 
not only read, but study, this able, interesting, and valuable 
biography. 

John Dickinson was born on the 8th of November, 1732, 
at Crosia-dore, a plantation in Talbot County, on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, which had been settled by his Quaker 
ancestor, Walter Dickinson, in 1659. 

" He was the second son of Samuel Dickinson, the grandson of the 
first proprietor of the estate, and of Mary Cadwalader, his second wife, 
sister of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, of Philadelphia. Samuel Dickinson 
had been bred to the law, and in the year 1740 he removed from Mary- 
land to Delaware, where he had purchased a large estate in Kent 
County, near Dover. Here, shortly afterwards, he was appoiu ted judge 
of the county court, and here he remained during the rest of his useful 
and honorable life." (Page 14.) 

His son, John Dickinson, was educated under the tuition 
of William Killer, a young Irishman, who was but ten 
years his senior, and under his direction " soon acquired, 
not only familiarity with the language of the classical 
authors, but also a thorough knowledge of their peculiari- 
ties of style." The effect of his training under Mr. Killer 
is observable in all his writings. 

His style " is remarkable, as we shall see, for its elegance, simplicity, 
directness, and clearness, qualities which were not conspicuous among 
men of his own generation who wrote in the English language." 
(Page 18.) 

" In 1750, when John Dickinson was eighteen years old, his mind was 
considered sufficiently mature to begin the study of the law. He was 
entered as a student in the office of John Moland, Esq., who seems to 
have been the most conspicuous member of the Philadelphia bar after 
the death of Andrew Hamilton in 1741. This Mr. Moland had been 
bred in the Temple, was commissioned as the king's attorney in Penn- 
sylvania, and was appointed a Provincial Councillor in 1759. The bar 
of this city had not at that time the reputation for learning and ability 
which it afterwards acquired. Secretary Peters in one of his letters 
speaks with scant respect of the lawyers of those days, ' all of whom/ 
says he, ' except Francis and Moland, are persons of no knowledge, and, 
I had almost said, of no principle.' " (Page 19.) 
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After three years in the office of Mr. Moland, Mr. Dick- 
inson went to London, and, in 1753, entered as a student of 
law in the Middle Temple. Among his fellow-students 
were Thurlow, Kenyon, Hill, afterwards Earl of Hillsbor- 
ough, and Oowper, the poet. Dr. Stille gives an interesting 
account of these Inns of Court, and of the instruction given 
there. He thinks the effect of this training in the Tem- 
ple is observable in the attitude of the American lawyers 
who had been under its influence, in respect to the ques- 
tions in controversy between England and the Colonies, and 
in the attitude of those in other parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in New England, who had not had the benefit of 
that training. 

" The resistance of the Central Colonies," he says, " led by these Tem- 
plars, was at the beginning a constitutional resistance within the lines of 
the English law ; that of their opponents was a revolutionary resistance 
at all times, wholly discarding the injunctions of positive law when not 
in accord with their aims, and resting for their justification, very much 
as the French did in the Eevolution of 1793, on alleged violations of 
what they were pleased to call the Eights of Man." (Page 29 et seq.) 

Dr. Stille urges his theory with great persuasiveness, but 
in considering it we venture to keep a doubt in reserve. 

In 1757, Mr. Dickinson returned to Philadelphia and en- 
tered upon the practice of his profession. Dr. Stille tells 
us that while very little is known of his progress at the 
bar, " it is plain that he was not forced to wait long for 
clients." 

The first volume of Dallas's Reports contains three cases 
(1760) in which Mr. Dickinson appeared as counsel. 

" Un fortunately," says his biographer, " none of his forensic argu- 
ments have come down to us ; but there seems little doubt that upon 
them was founded the reputation which brought him early into public 
life. William Rawle the elder, in his account of the early bar, speaking, 
probably, more from tradition than from actual observation, says of 
Dickinson at a much later date, ' He possessed considerable fluency, 
with a sweetness of tone and agreeable modulation of voice, not well 
calculated, however, for a large audience. His law knowledge was re- 
spectable, although not remarkably extensive, for his attention was 
directed to historical and political studies. Wholly engaged in public 
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life, he left the bar soon after the commencement of the American 
Involution.' " (Page 37.) 

He was elected a member of the Assembly of Delaware 
in 1760, and two years later a member of the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. 

" ' I flatter myself/ he writes to his friend George Eead, ' that I come 
in with the approval of all good men. I confess/ he says, avowing his 
ambition for success in political life, i that I should like to make an 
immense bustle in the world, if it could be done by virtuous actions; 
but, as there is no probability in that, I am content if I can live innocent 
and beloved by those I love/ " (Page 38.) 

Mr. Dickinson was now on his natural and proper stage. 
He was better fitted by nature and education for the dis- 
cussion of those larger questions that engage the attention of 
statesmen than those more limited inquiries that try the 
faculties of lawyers. 

" When Dickinson became a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
the questions which occupied the public attention, and which were dis- 
cussed with masterly ability by Dickinson on the one side and Franklin 
and Galloway on the other, were fundamental, involving the fate of the 
Proprietary government and of the charter which had been granted to 
William Penn by Charles II. The interest awakened by these discus- 
sions was not of that limited and local character which ordinarily 
attaches to measures brought before a provincial legislature. The 
changes in the government proposed and argued upon were radical, and 
they embraced a discussion of the whole theory of Colonial government, 
and especially of that peculiar phase of it called Proprietary/ ' (Pages 
38, 39.) 

We have not space to go into these questions respecting 
the Proprietary government in detail. This part of the 
author's work, however, is very valuable. Dr. Stille gives 
his readers a clear idea of the condition of the Province at 
this period, and the grounds upon which the Proprietary 
government was both opposed and defended. 

Mr. Dickinson resisted the popular demand, which was 
that the Proprietary government be overthrown, and a 
royal government, with the charter privileges reserved, sub- 
stituted in its place. 
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" His chief opponent was Dr. Franklin, who found in this young man 
a foeman worthy of his steel. The representatives of the people of 
Pennsylvania had at least the advantage of hearing these fundamental 
questions, upon the decision of which so much depended, argued by the 
two greatest political philosophers of the day, Franklin and Dickinson. 
This was the first occasion on which these redoubtable antagonists met 
in conflict, and they never afterwards encountered each other, strange 
to say, in the discussion of political questions, except as champions of 
opposite principles. Each was well fitted for the combat." (Page 41.) 

Mr. Dickinson's defence of the Proprietary government, 
however able, was opposed to the popular feeling, and in 
consequence he lost his seat in the Assembly, " and did not 
regain it until 1770." Meanwhile, Parliament had passed 
the " Sugar Act" and the " Stamp Act," and alarm and 
indignation, everywhere throughout the Colonies, seized 
upon the public mind. 

" At this time Mr. Dickinson, free from the anxieties and responsi- 
bilities of public life, determined to interpose. Like a vigilant sentinel, 
he saw, what many of his countrymen failed to see, the danger lurking 
in these two acts, and the fearful results that would follow if they should 
be allowed to be enforced without opposition. As the ' Stamp Act' 
was not yet passed, 1 he called attention to the provisions of the ' Sugar 
Act/ as a method of taxing us by act of Parliament. He printed a 
pamphlet in 1765 entitled ' The Late Kegulations respecting the British 
Colonies on the Continent of America considered.' " (Page 67.) 

This pamphlet dealt mainly with the economic objections 
to the Sugar Act, and the proposed Stamp Act. He sought 
to show that English merchants and manufacturers would 
suffer more from the policy embodied in these acts than 
would the Colonies themselves. But considerations of this 
character did not stay the march of events; both the Sugar 
Act and the Stamp Act passed into laws, and the Colonists 
were confronted with the question as to the mode and 
means of redress. Massachusetts proposed a Colonial Con- 
gress, and this proposal was agreed to by nine of the Colo- 
nial Assemblies. 

1 Parliament at this time, March, 1764, had not actually passed the 
Stamp Act, but had resolved " that it may be proper to charge certain 
stamp duties in the Colonies." The act itself was passed in March, 1765. 
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" The Congress met at New York on the 5th of October, 1764, nine 
Colonies being represented. Mr. Dickinson, as leader of the opposition 
to the Stamp Act in Pennsylvania, and as the man above all others in 
the country who was most familiar with the principle involved therein, 
was one of the delegates from this Province. His colleagues were Mr. 
Joseph Fox, who was Speaker of the House of Assembly, and Messrs. 
Bryan and Morton. . . . 

"The fame of Mr. Dickinson as a student of constitutional history had 
evidently reached the Congress : he soon found himself a leader in this 
the earliest of our national Assemblies. He was appointed to prepare 
the resolutions which should set forth the opinions of the Congress, and 
he tried hard to solve the problem which confronted them, how they 
could escape taxation without denying the omnipotence of Parliament. 
By the eighth resolution it was asserted that the power of granting sup- 
plies to the Crown in Great Britain belonged solely to the Commons, 
because these supplies were wholly the gifts of the representatives of the 
people, and hence it involved an inconsistency on the part of the English 
Commons to give to his Majesty that which was not their own, — namely, 
the property of the Colonists. This refined and subtle view of the 
power of taxation was not original with Mr. Dickinson : it had been 
first put forward by Mr. Dulany of Maryland some years before, and it 
was thought a point so well taken by some of our friends in England 
that it was afterwards used (as we have said) by Lord Chatham as an 
argument in his great speech in the House of Lords denying the right 
of England to tax America. This seems now rather a narrow founda- 
tion to bear the weight of so imposing a claim as that of the imperial 
power of taxation ; but it seems to have been adopted, with some other 
doubtful conclusions, because the Congress insisted upon resting their 
case alone upon the fundamental rights of the Colonists guaranteed by 
English law and their own charters, and not upon any theory of the 
natural rights of man." (Pages 72-74.) 

We may here observe that the Congress of 1774 did not 
rest their resistance to Parliamentary taxation upon so " nar- 
row a foundation" as English law and the charters of the re- 
spective Colonies. They solemnly resolved that the foundation 
of their rights was the law of nature, the English constitution, 
and their charters. But, meanwhile, the determined atti- 
tude of the Colonies, as shown by the Congress of 1765, 
known as the Stamp Act Congress, and their resolute de- 
nial and resistance to the assumed right of taxation induced 
Parliament to repeal the obnoxious act. But the repeal, 
accompanied as it was by the declaratory act, that Par- 
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liament had the right to tax the Colonies in all eases what- 
soever, " was but the guiling shore to a most dangerous 
sea." And on that question Chatham and Camden stood 
opposed to nearly the whole body of the legal ability of the 
kingdom. Accordingly, in little more than a year after the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, Parliament passed a bill imposing 
duties on tea, glass, paper, etc. 

" The English ministry was probably misled by the strong emphasis 
which had been laid here during the controversies concerning the Stamp 
Act upon the alleged distinction between external and internal taxation. 
We had refused to submit to the latter, but admitted that the former 
might be binding upon the whole empire as a commercial regulation. 
In form the duties levied on paints, glass, tea, etc., were undoubtedly 
such a regulation, but it was at once contended here that, in point of 
fact and of principle, this was as much an exercise of the alleged right 
of Parliamentary taxation for the purpose of raising a revenue for im- 
perial purposes as the Stamp Act itself. Although it was passed by the 
opponents of the Stamp Act, and by the Rockingham ministry, who 
professed to be our friends, the act met at once with opposition here." 
(Pages 78, 79.) 

This act opened the fountain of discontent and contro- 
versy, and was the prelude to mighty troubles. It was in 
this hour of peril, when united resistance was essential, and 
when reasons should be found upon which that resistance 
could be justified, that John Dickinson came forward and 
rendered a great and signal service to his countrymen by 
the publication of what afterwards were known as the 
" Farmer's Letters." " These letters," says Dr. Stille, " and 
the influence they had in preparing the minds of the people 
for the approaching crisis, form, in my opinion, a most im- 
portant era in our Revolutionary history, and for that reason 
they deserve a careful examination in any story of Mr. 
Dickinson's life." This series of letters was printed in the 
Pennsylvania Chronicle, 

" The first letter was dated on the 7th of November, 1767, the anni- 
versary of the day upon which William of Orange had landed in Eng- 
land, a day of ill omen to those who the Colonists contended were gov- 
erning them in the same arbitrary manner as that in which James II. 
had governed their forefathers. The letters, fourteen in number, fol- 
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lowed one another in quick succession, and they were read by men of all 
classes and opinions throughout the continent as no other work of a 
political kind had been hitherto read in America. It was, of course, 
soon known that John Dickinson was their author, and people remem- 
bered that he was the person who had formulated what was a genuine 
Bill of Eights in the Stamp Act Congress. The more these letters were 
read, the more convinced people became that in the comprehensive sur- 
vey they took of our political relations with the mother-country, es- 
pecially as these were affected by the last obnoxious act of Parliament, 
and in the plans which were proposed to remedy the evil, Mr. Dickinson 
had struck the true key-note of the opposition to the ministerial meas- 
ures. He appeared at this crisis, as he did in the Stamp Act Congress, 
as the leader and guide in the controversy. From this time until the 
Declaration of Independence the Pennsylvania idea, which was em- 
bodied by Mr. Dickinson in these Farmer's Letters, ' controlled the des- 
tinies of the country ;' and Mr. Bancroft only does justice to Mr. Dick- 
inson's position when he recognizes fully his commanding influence 
during that period." (Pages 79, 80.) 

If the subject is now too remote, or the reader has not 
time or patience to recur to the originals, he will find the 
salient points of the "Farmer's Letters" in Dr. Stille's 
sketch of them. 

" The fame of Mr. Dickinson," he says, " as the author of these letters 
soon became widely spread, not only on this continent but in Europe, 
and, what is more to the purpose, his conclusions were generally adopted 
by his countrymen. The letters were read as they appeared, at intervals, 
with the utmost eagerness by that large number of intelligent persons 
throughout the Colonies who were profoundly anxious about the result 
of the controversy concerning the ministerial measures, and they doubt- 
less gave the main impulse to the movement which, beginning with the 
circular letter of Massachusetts in February, 1768, gained strength every 
year until it found full expression in the first Continental Congress of 
1774. There was a peculiarity about these letters which added much to 
their popularity, and that was their opportuneness. They crystallized 
opposition and made the discontented agree upon a common remedy. 
For a time all threats of armed resistance looking towards a project of 
independence ceased. Even men of the most advanced opinions thought 
it expedient to try the Farmer's way before moving forward in their 
own." (Pages 90, 91.) 

The " Farmer's Letters" were not only universally read 
in the Colonies, but Dr. Franklin so highly approved them 
that he had an edition of them printed in London (1768), 
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with a preface written by himself. Subsequently, they were 
translated into French, and in the following year (1769) an 
edition was published in Paris. In Parisian salons 

" their author was compared with Cicero ; Voltaire joined the praise of 
the farmer of Pennsylvania and that of the Russians who aspired to 
liberate Greece." (Page 92.) 

The tone of the letters is conciliatory. While the author 
maintains that taxation is an invasion of the rights of the 
Colonies, " he shrinks, evidently with terror, from speaking 
of what may be the consequences of the persistent refusal of 
England to change her oppressive measures." His remedy 
for our wrongs 

" is based upon a cultivation of the spirit of conciliation on both sides, 
and Mr. Dickinson urges again and again upon his English readers the 
folly of their policy, by showing them the value of the American Colo- 
nies to them, and especially how the trade and wealth of the English 
merchants are bound up in the adoption of a liberal policy towards us. 
This is one of the most interesting and important topics discussed in 
these letters, and the subject is treated with elaborate skill, leading to 
convincing conclusions drawn from our history." (Page 85.) 

In July, 1769, as an outcome of the resistance of the Colo- 
nies, Parliament repealed the act imposing duties on certain 
articles, but " to maintain the principle of taxation" left in 
force the duty on tea, though at a reduced rate. The de- 
struction of a shipment of tea at Boston by the patriots of 
that town induced Parliament to close its port and to declare 
its inhabitants in a state of rebellion. Mr. Dickinson disap- 
proved the destruction of the tea. He thought that it was 
an act of violence which would bring to an end " all hopes 
of the success of his favorite policy of reconciliation." He 
thought, too, that the people of Boston should pay for the tea 
which they had thrown overboard. He " had long been al- 
most as much of a popular idol in Boston as he was in Phila- 
delphia, but he soon ceased to have any worshippers." 

We must pass over the events that occurred in Pennsyl- 
vania in the interval between the repeal of the import duties 
(except the duty on tea) and the assembling of the Conti- 
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nental Congress at Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 
1774. We may mention, however, that 

"Mr. Dickinson became again a member of the Assembly in 1771, and 
on the 5th of March of that year he drafted, at the request of the Assem- 
bly, a Petition to the King, which was unanimously adopted. This peti- 
tion complained that, while many of the acts recently passed for the sole 
purpose of raising a revenue had been repealed, the duties on tea were 
still retained, adding, ' we have reason to fear, forming a precedent for 
repeating such taxation hereafter.' The petition, which is in the tone 
of the most loyal devotion to the Crown, asks that the people of Penn- 
sylvania may be restored to the condition they were in before 1763. " 
(Page 98.) 

Mr. Dickinson's service in the Congress of 1774 was brief, 
but important. He 

" was a member of the Congress of 1774 scarcely more than a week, 
having taken his seat on the 17th of October, and the Congress having 
adjourned on the 26th. He had been elected a member of the Assembly 
of the Province in the beginning of October, and was shortly afterwards 
chosen as a delegate to the Congress, having been up to this time ex- 
cluded, as he always thought, by Galloway's influence. During his short 
membership he left an ineffaceable mark of his influence upon its records. 
It was he who wrote the most memorable paper adopted by the Congress, 
the famous Petition to the King, described by an historian l as penned 
with extraordinary force and animation, in many parts rising to a very 
high strain of eloquence ;' and also the address to the people of Canada, a 
paper which explains more fully the principles of English constitutional 
liberty and their foundation in English law than any on the same sub- 
ject in the language ; the essays and speeches of Burke not excepted." 
(Pages 140, 141.) 

The petition and addresses adopted by the Congress pro- 
duced no effect upon the government in England. Indeed, 
accompanied as they were by a resolution of Congress that 
it approved 

" the opposition of the inhabitants of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
to the execution of the late acts of Parliament, and if the same shall be 
attempted to be carried into execution by force, in such case all America 
ought to support them in their opposition," 

doubt was created as to " the sincerity of all the professions 
of loyalty which were made in the petition and the other 
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papers adopted by Congress." Nevertheless, the controversy 
had reached such a stage that a little more or a little less in 
the tone of resistance could hardly affect the issue. Appar- 
ently, at this time the fixed and steadfast policy of the English 
cabinet was to coerce the Colonies into submission. Ac- 
cordingly, as their grievances remained unredressed, the 
Congress of 1775 assembled at Philadelphia on the 10th of 
May. Since the adjournment of the last Congress the Rev- 
olutionary movement had gained immense momentum. 
Blood had been shed at Lexington, and everywhere prepa- 
rations were being made for war. A military association 
was formed in Philadelphia, Dickinson being one of its 
most active promoters, and on the 30th of June the Assem- 
bly passed a law for their organization and discipline. John 
Dickinson was elected colonel of the first battalion. Mean- 
while he was serving as a delegate in the Congress, with in- 
structions from the Assembly to use his utmost endeavors 
" to agree upon and recommend such further measures as 
shall afford the best prospect of obtaining redress of Ameri- 
can grievances, and of restoring union and harmony between 
Great Britain and her Colonies." 

In accordance with these instructions, Mr. Dickinson was 
an ardent advocate of the motion to send a petition to the 
king. This motion was opposed with great vehemence. 
The petition sent by the Congress of 1774 had been treated 
with neglect ; indeed, was not even seen by the king. Why, 
then, sacrifice their self-respect and send another? Why 
excite a delusive hope of reconciliation and delay prepara- 
tions for the impending struggle ? Dickinson and Jay, on 
the contrary, contended that it would prove to the world 
that no proper efforts had been left untried to avert hostili- 
ties, and that it would serve to justify the consciences of 
their countrymen in taking up arms against their sovereign. 

The motion to send a petition to the king prevailed. It 
was drawn by Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Jefferson gives this ac- 
count of it: " Congress," he says, "gave a signal proof of 
their indulgence to Mr. Dickinson, and of their great de- 
sire not to go too fast for any respectable part of our body, 
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in permitting him to draw their second petition to the king 
according to his own ideas, and passing it with scarcely any 
amendment. The disgust against its humility was general, 
and Mr. Dickinson's delight at its passage was the only 
circumstance which reconciled them to it" 1 

Whatever humility may be discovered in the petition to 
the king is abundantly offset by the " ringing words" of the 
declaration " announcing to the world our reasons for taking 
up arms against England," of which Mr. Dickinson was the 
author. In November, 1775, the Pennsylvania Assembly 
elected Dickinson to the Congress of 1776. He and his 
fellow-delegates were thus instructed : 

" * You should use your utmost endeavors to agree upon and recommend 
the adoption of such measures as you shall judge to afford the best pros- 
pect of obtaining the redress of American grievances, and utterly reject 
any proposition (should such be made) that may cause or lead to a sepa- 
ration from the mother-country, or a change in the form of this govern- 
ment (that is, the charter government of the Province). 

" These instructions, like most of the important papers of the time, 
were drafted by Mr. Dickinson, who, it will be remembered, was a mem- 
ber not only of the Congress, but of the Assembly of the Province also, 
and they were adopted by that body without a dissenting voice." (Page 
165.) 

In view of these instructions, it is well to consider the 
character of the body which gave them : 

" It must be remembered," says Dr. Stills, " that the Assembly was not 
a popular convention, like so many of the meetings of the people in dif- 
ferent parts of the country in those days, — professing to speak with the 
authority of the people, but having really no responsibility and no power 
whatever to carry out the measures they proposed, — but that it was the 
legal representative body, having full power of taxation under the char- 
ter. All its members under the existing law had taken the oath of alle- 
giance to George III. before entering upon their duties ; they were elected 
by a limited suffrage, and it was composed in a great measure of those 
whose religious principles forbade them to declare or maintain war. It 
is natural, then, to look upon such a body as eminently cautious and con- 
servative, and certainly we cannot expect to find in it the enthusiastic 
utterances in favor of independence which had become fashionable else- 
. where. But while others talked they worked quietly and effectively, — 
the olive-branch in one hand, and ' the lightning of Jove' in the other. 

1 Jefferson's Works, Vol. I. p. 9. 
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" Its acts show how the love of country was an impulse which, at that 
time, had penetrated the very hearts of all classes, and they are a better 
index of the current of popular feeling than the many foolish stories 
about the ' toryism of the Quakers' which have become traditional." * 
(Pages 166, 167.) 

Dr. Stille's account of the political condition in Pennsylva- 
nia in 1776 is very interesting and instructive. There were 
two parties, — the one led by Dickinson, Wilson, and Robert 
Morris, all anxious to preserve the Provincial charter, and 
to prevent a Declaration of Independence ; and the other 
led by Franklin, Dr. Rush, and McKean, who contended 
" most strenuously that we should cease at once to recog- 
nize the authority of Great Britain in any form, whether 
exercised directly or through the provisions of a royal 
charter." The result, as we know, was the overthrow of the 
Proprietary government, and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. We must refer the reader to the successive steps 
that were taken in Pennsylvania, and which led up to this 
result, as they are described in the fifth chapter of Dr. 
Stille's work. As he justly says : 

" It is easy for us now to see that Dickinson made many mistakes, 
and that he was too distrustful of the people of the Colonies, and per- 
haps of that Providence that guided their steps ; but we must remember 
that a lack of confidence or of enterprise does not imply a lack of self- 
denying patriotism." (Page 197.) 

And although his attitude in regard to the Declaration of 
Independence cost him his popularity, he evinced his " self- 
denying patriotism" by assuming command, within a week 
after the Declaration was adopted, of a brigade of Philadel- 
phia Associators, who were ordered to the neighborhood of 
New York, where a force was concentrating, " either to 
defend that city, or to oppose the advance of the enemy 
across New Jersey." 

" Dickinson's conduct on this occasion is beyond all praise. His duty 
as a soldier, he felt, was totally distinct from that as a legislator. Not a 

1 It was estimated by Dr. Rush that three-fourths of the taxes by 
which the war was supported in Pennsylvania were paid by non- 
combatants, or Tories. 
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trace of irritability or of dissatisfaction with the treatment he had re- 
ceived, which would have been so natural under the circumstances, ap- 
peared in his conduct. He sacrificed not only his opinions but his pride 
to the true instinct of patriotism, and he proved as loyal to his country 
in the field as if he had been defending there a cause which had been 
all his life dear to him." (Pages 201, 202.) 

The revolutionary Convention, which had suspended the 
Proprietary government in Pennsylvania, on the 28th of 
September chose General Roberdeau, " a violent Whig but 
an excellent man," to supersede Dickinson in his military 
command. 

"But the cup of indignity and humiliation forced upon him by his 
enemies in Pennsylvania had not yet been wholly drained. The Con- 
vention which had been chosen to frame a new Constitution met on the 
20th of July; the first of all its revolutionary acts— and all its acts of 
ordinary legislation were revolutionary — was to elect a new set of dele- 
gates to Congress to replace those whose term had not expired, but who 
had offended the violent Whig partisans by refusing to vote for the 
Declaration. Mr. Dickinson was not re-elected, and the result seems to 
have made him, as it would appear to us, more angry than the occasion 
required. ' 1 had not been ten days in camp at Elizabeth town/ he said, 
many years after, ' when I was by my persecutors turned out of Congress. 
While I was exposing my person to every hazard, and lodging every 
night within half a mile of the enemy, the members of the Convention 
at Philadelphia, resting in quiet and safety, ignominiously voted me, as 
unworthy of my seat, out of the National Senate.' When the election 
of General Roberdeau was confirmed by the Convention on the 28th of 
September, Dickinson resigned his commission, on the double ground 
that the Convention, as an illegal body, had no right whatever to appoint 
military officers, and also because the design clearly was to insult him, 
although he had been faithfully performing his duties." (Pages 205, 
206.) 

The revolutionary Convention, which, nevertheless, doubt- 
less represented a majority of the people, framed a perma- 
nent Constitution for Pennsylvania, and the first Assembly 
under it met in November. Mr. Dickinson had been elected 
a member from the county of Philadelphia. He took his 
seat, but regarding the body as an illegal one, he proposed 
to choose a speaker, and pass such acts as the public affairs 
might require, provided the majority would agree to call a 
Vol. xv. — 2 
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free Convention for the purpose of revising, altering, and 
amending the present Constitution. 

" This proposition was not accepted by the Assembly, and Mr. Dick- 
inson, disdaining to sit and legislate in a body so illegally constituted, 
retired from it. He left it, as he says, with a firm resolution on three 
points : 1st, that he would never again hold any office, civil or military, 
under such men ; 2d, that he would retire to another State, where his 
services might be better appreciated ; and 3d, that he would volunteer 
as a private soldier on the next call for the militia." (Page 209.) 
******* *# 

" On the 11th of December, upon the rumor that the British army 
was approaching Philadelphia, he removed with his family to his farm 
near Dover, in Delaware. There he had abundant opportunity during 
the next two years to ponder upon the mutability of human affairs and 
the ingratitude of mankind. He did not again return to Pennsylvania 
until the people of that State, tired of the unsuccessful attempts of their 
rulers to bring the Constitution of 1776 into satisfactory working order, 
called him again to her councils in 1782." (Pages 211, 212.) 

The next summer (1777) he served as a private soldier in 
the militia of Delaware, and was present with it at the bat- 
tle of the Brandy wine. After that battle he was appointed 
by the acting president of Delaware (Thomas McKean) a 
brigadier-general of the militia of that State, " an office 
which, however, he held for a few months only." 

On the 18th of January, 1779, he was sent by Delaware 
as a delegate to Congress. In the autumn of that year he 
resigned, and returned to his farm. Three years later 
(1782) he removed from Delaware back again to Philadel- 
phia. He was elected the same year a member of the 
Council from the county of Philadelphia, " and in JSTovem- 
ber he was chosen by the legislature president of the Coun- 
cil." We must refer the reader to Dr. Stille's work for an 
account of affairs in Pennsylvania, under the presidency of 
Mr. Dickinson, and pass on to the part he took in the adop- 
tion of our present Federal system of government. He 
was a commissioner to the convention assembled at Anna- 
polis, in the autumn of 1786, to consider the trade and 
commerce of the Union. He was sent by Delaware and 
was elected president. This body of commissioners, only 
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five States being represented, did not consider it proper " to 
proceed to business under such a defective representation," 
but in their report to Congress expressed 

"their unanimous conviction that an effort should be made for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners to meet at Philadelphia on the second 
Monday in May next, to take into consideration the situation of the 
United States, and to devise such further provisions as shall appear 
necessary to render the Constitution of the Federal government adequate 
to the exigencies of the Union." 

This suggestion was adopted by Congress, and as a result 
the Federal Convention assembled at Philadelphia in May, 
1787, all the States being represented except Rhode Island. 

" Mr. Dickinson took his seat in the Convention as a delegate from 
Delaware. It seemed eminently fitting and proper that he should take 
a leading part in this last and most successful attempt to establish a 
government which it was hoped would secure for his country a more 
perfect union. He had been conspicuous, it will be remembered, in all 
the Conventions which had been held since such meetings had been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of securing united and concerted action. Be- 
sides having represented his own State and that of Delaware many times 
in their different Assemblies and Conventions, he had been the delegate 
of both in the national Congress. He had been a member of the Con- 
gress that protested against the Stamp Act in 1765, a member of the first 
Continental Congress in 1774, and during four years of the Eevolutionary 
War he had continued a most active member of that body. In this way 
his knowledge of public men in different parts of the country and his 
experience in public affairs had become invaluable. Moreover, he had 
been one of the most active members of the committee appointed by 
Congress in 1776 not only to draft treaties with foreign powers, but also 
to prepare articles of confederation between the States, and he had given 
special study to these subjects, believing that both measures were of such 
importance that they should be adopted before independence was finally 
declared. 

" The original plan for the Confederation remains, in the handwriting 
of Mr. Dickinson, but it was not reported by the committee until the 
12th of July, when he had left Congress and was in command of his 
regiment at Elizabeth town." (Pages 257, 258.) 

"We have not the space to review, at length, Mr. Dickin- 
son's labors in the Federal Convention. A man of fortune, 
and supposed to be of aristocratic tendencies, he early per- 
ceived that, if the Colonies succeeded in the contest with 
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England, only one form of government was practicable for 
them, — namely, the republican form. And in the Conven- 
tion, on the question of suffrage, he doubted " the policy of 
interweaving with a republican Constitution a veneration for 
wealth. It seemed improper that any man of merit should 
be subjected to disabilities in a republic, where merit was 
understood to form the great title to public trusts, honors, 
and rewards." 

But his great distinction as a member of the Convention 
was his strenuous advocacy of the equality and sovereignty 
of the States. He declared that he " would sooner submit 
to a foreign rule than be deprived in both branches of an 
equality in suffrage and thereby be thrown under the domi- 
nation of the larger States/' And it was on his motion, 
after a protracted controversy, that the Convention deter- 
mined that the Senate should be composed of members, 
two from each State, chosen by their respective legislatures. 

" Mr. Dickinson's theory of the Union was one which regarded the 
States as the stable factors and units of our political system. In the 
Convention he insisted frequently upon his favorite thesis, as he did 
during the remainder of his political life, that the States should have 
the power to check and control in a measure the acts of the President ; 
but, strange to say, his opinion was due not so much to a jealousy of the 
power of the President as to the belief that authority thus exercised 
would be more readily supported by the people." (Page 259.) 

********* 

" He drafted the section which prohibits a new State from being formed 
from the junction of parts of two States without the consent of the States 
from which the parts were taken, as well as of Congress. He was at all 
times the champion of the Senate as the guardian and representative of 
the States. He urged State sovereignty, strange to say, as the guarantee 
of the stability of the Federal government. But he did it only, as has 
been said, as the advocate of a strong national government." (Page 
262.) 

He was in favor of giving Congress the power to remove 
the President when requested by a majority of the State 
legislatures, and he was likewise in favor of a council to co- 
operate with the executive in the exercise of his functions, 
and who should have joint power with him in appointments 
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to office. He was in favor, too, notwithstanding his views 
on State sovereignty, of giving Congress a negative on the 
legislative acts of a State. This was curtailing the power of 
the States and enhancing the power of the general govern- 
ment. The proposal, nevertheless, received the support of 
Madison and Charles Pinckney, and Wilson considered it as 
the key-stone wanted to complete the wide arch of govern- 
ment they were raising. Eutledge denounced it. " If noth- 
ing else, this alone would damn, and ought to damn, the 
Constitution. Will any State ever agree to be bound hand 
and foot in this manner ? It is worse than making mere 
corporations of them, whose by-laws would not be subject 
to this shackle." The votes on this proposal, however, were 
more than once equally divided, but it was happily defeated. 
The power exercised by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to declare void a State law which runs counter to 
the Constitution, is sufficient to keep the legislature of a 
State within its proper orbit. 

" Mr. Dickinson presented to the Convention important views concern- 
ing many other vital topics which were brought before it, especially in 
regard to the organization of the judiciary, but, after all, his great repu- 
tation as a member of that body must rest upon his having secured for 
each State, large and small, equal representation in the Senate, and upon 
his having forced the majority of the delegates to confine the operation 
of the principle of proportional representation to the House of Eepre- 
sentatives." (Page 263.) 

When the Constitution was submitted to the States for 
their ratification, a great opposition was immediately excited 
against it. Appearances indicated that the requisite num- 
ber of States could not be obtained to ratify it. Mr. Dick- 
inson, whose pen had hitherto exercised such influence upon 
the minds of his countrymen, again came forward, and in a 
series of essays endeavored to show the value and impor- 
tance of the Constitution, and to answer the objections 
urged against its adoption. 

" These letters, without pretending to the comprehensiveness and force 
of argument which . characterize many of the papers of The Federalist, 
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had a wide influence. They were probably intended for a more numer- 
ous, and possibly a more popular, audience. Doubtless they did much — 
as Mr. Dickinson's writings always did — to remove prejudices, and they 
certainly proved that it was possible for the strongest and most conscien- 
tious advocate of State sovereignty to support warmly the adoption of the 
Constitution, and to do it in a tone of wise moderation." (Page 268.) 

When the Constitution was finally ratified, and the gov- 
ernment under it was organized, its course was watched with 
eager interest. Mr. Dickinson had been in favor of giving 
all necessary power to that government to make it effective 
within the sphere of its operation. But he could not con- 
template, without alarm, an increase of its powers by means 
of interpretation. He would preserve the sovereignty of 
the States, and he thought liberty itself would be endangered 
if that sovereignty was shorn of its strength by the all-em- 
bracing powers of a consolidated national government. 

That this high-toned gentleman, who had sat at the very 
cradle of our liberties, should embrace the principles of 
Tom Jefferson, with his " old red waistcoat and soiled cor- 
duroy breeches, his slippers down at the heels, and his un- 
shorn beard" as evidence of republican simplicity, causes 
real astonishment to Dr. Stille. He cannot satisfactorily 
account for the transformation. He labors at this moral and 
political problem with great zeal, but whatever solution he 
suggests evidently gives him no real relief. 

" During the seventeen years," says Dr. Stille, " that he lived after the 
Constitution was ratified, his keen interest in public affairs and the 
eagerness with which his opinions concerning the policy of public meas- 
ures was sought led him often to express his opinions, although he held 
no official position. We are left to speculate, as we have said, as to the 
causes which changed the views of a man who had been regarded during 
his whole previous life as a conservative of the conservatives, and led 
him to support those who advocated the popular, almost revolutionary, 
doctrines which were at one time (when the influence of the French 
Revolution was first felt here) held by the anti-Federalists, and who 
were opposed to the administration of the Federal government under 
General Washington and Mr. Adams. In the absence of any trust- 
worthy history of the rise of political parties in this country [hiatus 
valde deflendus), we are at a loss to explain accurately the causes of this 
wonderful transformation. We think it very clear, however, that the 
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Democratic views — if we may so call them — held by Mr. Dickinson were 
as different from those maintained by the anti- Federalists, in regard to 
the interpretation of the Constitution and to the ' rights of man' after 
the French model, as they were from those of Hamilton, Fisher Ames, 
or other pronounced Federalists. Mr. Dickinson, as representing Dela- 
ware, was necessarily an anti-Federalist and the opponent of any meas- 
ure which looked towards the centralization of the national power, and 
that was enough in those early days to make him a good Democrat." 
(Pages 279, 280.) 

In a letter to his old friend, but former political enemy, 
Governor MeKean, written during the fierce heats of the 
presidential election of 1800, which was to decide whether 
John Adams or Thomas Jefferson should be the next Presi- 
dent, Mr. Dickinson says, — 

" I cannot but entertain hopes that many thousands of the deluded 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania will become sincere converts to Kepub- 
licanism when they find the government of Eepublicans uniting sound 
policy, firmness, justice, and mercy in its administration, and faithfully 
aiming at the promotion of general happiness. As for the deluders, the 
various classes of which have been well defined, may they ever be re- 
strained by an unintermitting vigilance from endangering the public 
welfare. Their passions and prejudices deserve not the name of prin- 
ciples. They are hostile to liberty and the best interests of mankind, 
and I like the determination that gives them their proper title and meets 
them face to face. 

"I hope my old friend will eminently contribute to vindicate the 
cause of truth, freedom, and human felicity. It is a cause allied to 
heaven, and it is better to defy its foes than to treat with them." (Pages 
286, 287.) 

After the election was over, and on the day of Mr. Jeffer- 
son's inauguration, he again wrote to Governor McKean, 
as follows : 

" Having from my first outset in public life been deeply affected by 
the charms of Liberty, and having from that early period to my old age 
been, as thou knows, without fee or reward an advocate for her slandered 
righteous cause, the review affords me great satisfaction ; and I thank 
God that I have lived to see her sacred, salutary principles so warmly 
adopted by my fellow-citizens, and so far practised upon for the accom- 
plishment of all the blessings that by the laws of our nature are made 
dependent on her existence." (Page 286.) 
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But we must hasten to a close. We have endeavored to 
give the reader an outline of the life of John Dickinson : 
he will find the finished picture in the work of Dr. Stille. 

Mr. Dickinson died, in the last year of Mr. Jefferson's 
second term, on the 4th of February, 1808. Congress, on 
receiving intelligence of the sad event, adopted resolutions 
lamenting his death as a national loss; and Mr. Jefferson, 
in a letter written on the 24th of the same month, pays 
this tribute to his memory : 

" A more estimable man or truer patriot could not have left us. 
Among the first of the advocates for the rights of his country when as- 
sailed by Great Britain, he continued to the last the orthodox advocate 
of the true principles of our new government, and his name will be 
consecrated in history as one of the great worthies of the Ke volution. 
We ought to be grateful for having been permitted to retain the benefit 
of his counsel to so good an old age ; still the moment of losing it, 
whenever it arrives, must be a moment of deep-felt regret." (Page 336.) 

Since 1785, with the exception of his service in the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787, Mr. Dickinson had led the life of 
a private citizen in Delaware. But that life was not passed 
in indolent repose. His interest in public affairs was keen 
to the last, and occasionally he employed his pen in discuss- 
ing them. He was the friend of education and sought to 
promote its cause. He was opposed to slavery, and sought 
to bring about its abolition in Delaware. He was chari- 
table. Dickinson College was named after him ; so named, 
as expressed in its charter, 

" in memory of the great and important services rendered to his country 
by His Excellency John Dickinson, Esquire, President of the Supreme 
Executive Council, and in commemoration of his very liberal donation 
to the institution." 

Benevolence was one of the striking features of his 
character. But when he gave to public or private objects, 
he did not sound a trumpet before him, to have glory of 
men. No one, we think, can read Dr. Stille' s closing chapter, 
in which he describes Mr. Dickinson's private and domestic 
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life, without a heightened respect for the man, the citizen, 
and the patriot. 

Mr. Dickinson married Mary, a daughter of Isaac Nbrris, 
known as Speaker Norris, July 19, 1770. She died five 
years before him, in 1803, leaving two children, a son and 
daughter. 

A son of Chief-Justice Eead, of Delaware, gives this 
description of Mr. Dickinson's personal appearance : 

" I have a vivid impression of the man, tall and spare, his hair white 
as snow, his face uniting with the severe simplicity of his sect a neatness 
and elegance peculiarly in keeping with it ; his manners a beautiful 
emanation of the great Christian principle of love, with that gentleness 
and affectionateness which, whatever may be the cause, the Friends, or 
at least individuals among them, exhibit more than others, combining 
the politeness of a man of the world familiar with society in its most 
polished forms with conventional canons of behavior. Truly he lives in 
my memory as the realization of my beau-ideal of a gentleman." (Page 
334.) 



